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This is volume 2 of a two-volume series that 
addresses the critical need to forge closer ties between corporate 
America and Hispanic Americans. Volume 2 presents strategies for 
involving Hispanics in business. Techniques are given for developing 
businesses that will tap the Hispanic population as consumers and 
^workers. The key elements of this strategy are the following: (1) 
recognizing the significance of the Hispanic market; (2) securing 
commitment from top management; (3) providing technical assistance 
and financial support; (4) targeting specific populations in 
mark^eting and in business development; (5) engaging Hispanic experts 
on staff and as contractors; and (6) encouraging Hispanics and 
non-Hispanics to invest in each other. Descriptions and evaluations 
of programs and initiatives that corporations are undertaking to tap 
and serve the Hispanic community are included. Photographs and tables 
illustrate the text. The following information is provided for 
interested companies: (1) a list of Hispanic advertising agencies (2) 
a list of the 20 largest Hispanic markets in the United States and 
(3) a map illustrating the concentration of the United States 
Hispanic population. (VM) 
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Whafs At stake 

Windows of Opportunity: How Business Invests in U.S. Hispanic 
Markets is a report to the corporate community on what is at stake 
and what some companies are doing about it. 

These two volumes represent an appeal not only to the conscience 
of of Corporate America, but to its hard business sense as well. 

Volume I speaks to preparing Hispaiucs to participate fully in U.S. 
society. Volume II deals with the bottom line issues of marketing to 
Hispanic consimiers and developing the Hispanic business sector. 

Whaf s At Stake: 

• A rapidly expanding 120-billion-dollar domestic market of brand- 
loyal Hispanics, a market that is relatively untapped 

• An international market of more than 550 million Spanish-speaking 
consumers in Latin America by the turn of the century 

• A shortage of the prepared workers vital to maintaining the U.S. 
international competitive position 

• Long range business losses and societal costs if Hispanic citizens are 
not prepared and provided with the opportunity to become fully pro- 
ductive adults and knowledgeable consumers 
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"As the Hispanic community grows and develops, 
we want to grow with it We want to he there, not only to 
provide quality products and services needed for Hispanic 
businesses and families but also to be a working partner in 
Hispanic communities/' 

Donald E. Petersen 
Board Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer 
Ford Motor Company 



Ford Motor Company is not alone in its assessment of both the 
potential of the Hispanic consumer market— $80 billion plus today, 
and growing— and the opportunities afforded corporate America by 
Hispanic professional and service businesses. A number of compa- 
nies have begun to strengthen their ties to the Hispanic domestic 
markets through joint ventures, minority vending programs, and the 
consultant services of Hispanic lawyers, accountants, and public 
relations, marketing, and advertising professionals. Moreover, busi- 
nesses thafc wish to enter or expand their Latin American and Carib- 
bean markets are finding Hispanic specialists an invaluable resource. 

But business leaders would be the first to agree that they were 
slow to recognize the strength of the Hispanic market and that often 
their initial efforts to tap it were unsure or ill conceived. Some 
businesses failed to realize that promotional strategies aimed at 
Blacks might not produce results in the Hispanic communities; all 
"minorities" are not the same. Other marketing campaigns paid scant 
attention to differences between the Hispanic subgroups; all Hispan- 
ics are not the same. At best they were ineffective in reaching the 
Hispanic consumer; at worst they provided Hispanics with some 
amusing but embarrassing translation bloopers. "P/egnant" tooth- 
paste and ''cars that don't go" are two that Hispanics continue to 
chuckle over. 
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Good corporate managers make quick corrections, however, and 
so today we see that Hispanic marketing strategies are becoming 
increasingly sophisticated. More corporations are placing qualified 
Hispanics on staff in positions of influence; more are using the 
services of Hispanic specialists and experts. 

Joint venturing and vending programs, on the other hand, have 
moved at a slower pace, in part because it takes time to build a 
communication network with Hispanic entrepreneurs, and in part 
because there is a reluctance to tamper with long established net- 
worlcs. Corporations that have taken the initiative, paid special 
attention, and provided technical assistance to vendors where neces- 
sary have created opportimities that ha'^e proved mutually benefi- 
cial While the programs in this booklet demonstrate a wide variety 
of strategies to reach and develop the Hispanic markets and support 
Hispanic business, they share many of the following key elements: 

• Recognizing the significance of the Hispanic market. 

• Securing commitment from top managment. 

• Providing technical assistance and financial support 
(venture capital/contracts) as indicated. 

• Targeting speciiic populations in marketing and in 
business development. 

• Engaging Hispanic expert professionals on staff and r^s 
contractors. 

• Encouraging Hispanics and non-Hispanics to invest in each 
other and grow together. 

The programs and ventures described in Volume II do not 
represent all the many initiatives corporations are undertaking to 
reach out to the Hispanic market and to support the development of 
the Hispanic business sector. But these programs are the front of a 
grov/ing corporate movement which seeks to build strong and 
enduring partnerships with the Hispanic communities of this nation. 
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The Facts 



The Hispanic population in the United States is composed of 
distinct groups who trace their roots to Mexico, the Caribbean, 
Central America, South America, and Spain. There are great diversi- 
ties xvithin and among these groups, but in a number of respects, their 
overall statistics can be distinguished from other groups in the U.S. 
population. According to recent government reports, here are some 
facts about Hispanics: 
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As the general population ages, Hispanics will become the 
majority of consumers and the U.S. labor force in many urban 
markets, and a rising percentage of the population in many other 
parts of the nation. The future and prosperity of these communities 
and the United States itself will be correspondingly related to the de- 
velopment and progress of their Hispanic populations. Based on 
recent government reports and an excellent analysis, produced by 
the United States Hispanic Chamber of Commerce, of the latest 
available data drawn from the U.S. Census survey of Hispanic 
business in 1982, here are some challenges: 

Reaching Hispanic Markets 

• The aggregate of incomes for all Hispanics totaled about $114 
billion in 1985. 

'I 

• Hispanic market advertising expenditures totaled $398 million in 
1986, according to Hispanic Business magazine. 

• Hispanic consumers are aware of and loyal to brand products. 

• The Hispanic markets are segmented by recency of migration, 
sub-group differences, socioeconomic differences, and language. 

• U.S.-bom Hispanics are dominant in the English language, and 
frequently are bilingual. Most foreign-bom youth are dominant in 
Spanish. But after about 10 years in the United States, the vast 
majority have made English their everyday personal language. 

Supporting Hispanic Business Development 

• The number of U.S. Hispanic firms jumped from 219^55 in 1977 to 
about 273,000 in 1982. The number of firms may have increased to 
340,000, or as much as 23.6 percent, between 1982 and 1987. By 1990, 
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they may increase to about 386,000. 

• Hispanic firms that grossed $1 million or more accounted for a little 
more than one-third of all Hispanic gross receipts, but were only .06 
of the total number of firms; 34% of Hispanic firms grossed less than 
$5,000. 

• Hispanic business people, especially those with firms located in 
depressed areas, report that access to capital is their greatest obstacle 
to growth. 

• Hispanic businesses operate overwhelmingly — ^94% — as individual 
proprietoiships. In 1982, this group accounted for 56% of gross 
receipts. Partnerships accounted for 4% of the businesses and 11% of 
the gross receipts. Corporations accounted for only 2 percent of all 
Hispanic businesses, but they generated 33% of gross receipts. 

• Hispanic businesses are concentrated in just a few states. Over 70% 
collectively are located in California, Texas, Florida, New York, and 
New Mexico. 

• The gross sales of Hispanic businesses in just five metropolitan 
areas — Los Angeles, Miami, New York, San Francisco-Bay Area, and 
San Antonio — collectively totaled 44% of all Hispanic enterprise in 
the country in 1982. 

• The Hispanic business sector in Los Angeles was the leading pro- 
ducer of total sales among all cities in 1982, but today Miami may 
rank first in sales. 

• In addition to a steady growth of new businesses and revenues in 
the traditionally Hispanic areas, Louisiana and the states around 
Washington, D.C., will be strong growth areas for the rest of the 
decade. 

• The U.S. Hispanic business sector is expected to gross close to $20 
billion in revenues in 1987, and — paralleling the growth of national 
business income — to increase to $25 billion byl990. 
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Windows on Marketing, 
Purchasing and Contracting, 
Investment, and Joint Venturing 
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Distributorships/Franchises 

The Lesson of the Eight-Ounce Can 



''Carlos de la Cruz aUributes 
his success to understand- 
ing of Cuban consumers. He 
pressured Anheuser-Busch to 
use advertising that reflected 
their reality, their culture, 
their accent" 



You don't have to be His- 
panic to sell to Hispanic consimi- 
ers, but business persons '^vho go 
mano-a-mano with their compe- 
tition to attract Hispanic con- 
sumers had better have excellent 
Hispanic advisors on board if 
they themselves are not. 

The three year Battle of the 
Dade County Beer Distributors, 
according to Al Diaz of the 
Miami Herald, is instructive. 

Randy Moret was raised in 
an Atlanta family that had made 
its money in beer and liquor since 
the repeal of prohibition. In 1972 
he joined in the family tradition 
and bought his own Miller Beer 
distributorship in Dade County. 



He sold Miller and Lowenbrau. 

Trouble for Moret began in 
1984 when Carlos de la Cruz 
bought the Anheuser-Eusch dis- 
tributorship for Central Dade, 
where he sold Budweiser and 
Michelob. Although he had a 
background iji business, de la 
Cruz had never sold a bottle of 
been He was, however, Cuban- 
bom and well connected in the 
Cuban community. 

When de la Cmz took over 
the distributorship, Anheuser- 
Busch had 31 percent of the mar- 
ket. Two years later that market 
share had increased to 40 percent 
and Miller was steadily losing 
ground. 

Carlos de la Cruz attributes 
his success to an understanding 
0.^ Cuban consumers. He pres- 
sures^, Anheuser-Busch to use ad- 
vertising that reflected their 
reality, their culture; and their 
accent, and he scrutinized ad 
agency story boards before any 
advertising was produced. He 



made himself visible in Cuban 
community affairs, assuming 
high-profile leadership roles. 

And then he persuaded 
Anheuser-Busch to ship the 
smaller eight-ounce cans of 
Budweiser. "Cubans think it's 
neat to put eight-otmce cans on 
the boat," de la Cruz says. 'They 
don't get warm in your hand." 

De la Cruz is no v/ Anheuser- 
Busch's largest distributor of 
eight-ounce cans in the United 
States. 

When Randy Moret decided 
to sell his distributorship. Miller 
let him know that they wanted 
him to find an Hispanic buyer. 
Moret sold to de la Cruz's gen- 
eral manager and his partner, 
both Cubans. 

Miller's promotion now fol- 
lows the de la Cruz model. Miller 
has made its first Spanish lan- 
guage television commercial in 
South Florida, and for the first 
time Miller will sell eight-ounce 
cans. A new chapter of the mano- 



a-mano has commenced. 

De la Cruz says the lesson for 
other companies is that "there 
must be Hispanics in top man- 
agement who understand the 
local culture." 

Randy Moret would be 
among the first to aj;ree. With 
time on his hands and money 
ft'om the sale in his pocket, Moret 
is spending a lot of time on his 
boat fishing...with eight-ounce 
cans aboard that don't get warm 
in the h^'id. 
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The Key to Successful 
Advertising 
Hispanic Expertise 



^...gro$$ sales rose from about 
$600,000 in 1981 to $135 
million by the close of 1986../' 
Lionel Sosa 

Hispanics experienced in 
capturing and retaining the at- 
tention of the Hispanic consumer 
have become hot commodities, 
as recognition of the Hispanic 
market potential grows and as 
media targeting Latinos, in both 
Spanish and English, proliferate. 

More and more mainstream 
advertising agencies are either 
establishing their own Hispanic 
divisions staffed by Kispanics or 
forming relationships with agen- 
cies specializing in the Hispanic 
market Indeed Hispanic owned 
advertising agencies are among 
the nation's fastest growing His- 



panic-owned companies (see list 
on pages 34-35), 

Sosa & Associates of San An- 
tonio, Texas, is a case in point. It 
stood number four in the Nov- 
ember 1986 issue of Hispanic 
Business magazine's listing of 
the 100 Fastest Growing Compa- 
nies. 

Established in 1980 by Lionel 
Sosa, the agency's gross sales 
rose from about $600/)00 in 1981 
to $13.5 million by the close of 
1986. 

In January of 1987, Sosa 
counted Anheuser-Busch, St. 
Louis Ford Division, Ford Motor 
Company, Hiram-Walker Inc., 
Windsor, the Kroeger Company, 
the U.S. Army, and Westing- 
house Electric Corporation 
among his many clients— all 
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companies, in Sosa's 
words, reported in His- 
panic Business, "looking 
at the potential they 
have in communicating 
to the Hispanic." Sosa 
estimates that the ad- 
vertising market is 
growing approximately 
25 percent per year. 

In response to that 
growth potential, spon- 
sors and advertising 
agencies are taking full 
advantage of all ve- 
hicles to attract the His- 
panic consumer— tele- 
vision, newspapers, 
magazines, radio, direct 
n:iail, catalogs, coupon- 
ing, posters, and bill- 
bo'-rds are all em- 
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Market Advertisers— 1986 


(Expenditiires in Millions) 




Advertising 


Hispanic Market 


Company 




Procter & Gamble Co. 


$8.0 


Philip Morris Inc. 


75 


Anheuser-Busd\ Cos. 


65 


McDonald's Corp. 


63 


Adolf Coors Co. 


4.0 


Johnson & Johnson 


35 


Colgate-Palmolive Co. 


3.0 


Ford Motor Co. 


3.0 


Goya Foods^ Inc. 


3.0 


Sears^ Roebuck & Co. 


3.0 


RJR/Nabisco 


2.5 


American TeL&TeL 


2.5 


Dart&Kraft 
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General Motors Corp. 
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Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 


2.0 


Coca-Cola Co. 


2.0 


Wendy's International 


2.0 


Sedano's Supermarkets 


2.0 


US. Army 


1.9 


Sterl^r.g Drug 


1.8 


Amer. Home Products Corp, 


1.7 


General Mills 


1.7 


Greyhound Corp. 


1.5 


Eastern Airlines 


1.5 


PepsiCo Inc. 


1.4 


Oimpbeil Soup Co. 


1.4 


Warner-Lambert Co. 


1.4 


Winn Dixie 


1.2 


JCPenney Co. 


1.2 


Padfic Bell 


1.2 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


1.0 


Beatrice Cos. 


1.0 


Nestld Enterprises 


1.0 


Burdincs 


1.0 


Reprinted with permission, Hispanic 


Business^ Inc. 





ployed. Agencies are not only de- 
signing campaigns to move their 
clients' products and services, 
they are also emphasizing insti- 
tutional approaches that bolster 
their clients' images among His- 
panics and support their com- 
munity relations efforts. 

Castor Fernandez, President 
of Castor Spanish International, 
a leading New York-based His- 
panic advertising agency, like 
Sosa is confident that Hispanic- 
market advertising is a growth 
industry. Fernandez maintains 
offices in Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, San Antonio, Atlanta, New 
York, and Miami, to serve a list of 
clients that includes Anheuser- 
Busch products, Coca-Cola soft 
drinks. Southland 7-Eleven 
Stores, Burger King, Nabisco, 



and Tambrands. 

Fernandez feels that main- 
stream business is just beginning 
to awaken to the potential of the 
Hispanic market and to under- 
stand its complexity. 

'Ifs a segmented market," 
Fernandez says. "Hispanics 
have the money but you have to 
say the proper thing to them in 
the proper way. You have to 
know their foods, music, and tra- 
ditions — you have to know what 
kind of Spanish to speak and, to 
reach some market segments, 
you have to speak English." 

On survey after survey, His- 
panics have shown themselves 
to be brand loyal. The businesses 
listed on this page are investing 
in the loyalty of Hispanic con- 
sumers. 



Hispanic Market 
Advertising Expen- 
ditures* (1986) 



Media 



$in 

millions 



National TV $64.0 
(Spanish International 
Network/SIN) 



National 
Radio 

Local TV 
(SIN) 



46.8 
78.0 



Local Radio 83.2 

Independent 42.3 
TV 

Print 33.2 

Outdoors 12.0 

Promotion 35.0 

Transit 3.5 

Total $398.0 

^ Spanish Language 



Reprinled wilh permission^ Hispanic 
Business^ Inc. 
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Targeting Hispanics through Media 
Big Business Comes On Board 



^^Our mission is to be the 
formost Spanish^anguage com- 
^munications company in the 
United States, improving the 
quality of life and economic 
well being of US. Hispanics 
through mass media informa- 
tion, education, and entertain- 
ment.^ 

Irvine O. Hockaday, Jr. 
President, Hallmark 



Mainstream U.S! business 
generally has overlooked, imtil 
recently, the potential of media 
tailored to Hispanic markets. A 
network of such media has exist- 
ed for some tirae, but for the most 
part outlets were owned and 
managed as small businesses by 
Hispanics, or controlled by for- 
eign interests — interests that had 
cultivated the U.S. Hispanic 
market for 25 years. 

Over the past decade, how- 
ever, the picture has changed, 
and since 1984 the pace of that 
change has accelerated. 



Hallmark Cards Incorporated/ 
First Chicago Venture Capital: 
SlCOBahiaTV Stations 

Hallmark Cards and First 
Chicago Venture Capital made a 
long-term commitment to the 
Spanish-language format when 
they purchased 11 Spanish-lan- 
guage television stations for 
more than $300 million. Six ma- 
jor stations included in the sale 
are WXTV in New York, KMEX 
in Los Angeles, KFTV in Fresno, 
WLTV in Miami, KWEX in San 
Antonio (formerly SICC), and 
KDTV in San Francisco (formerly 
Bahia). Denver, Philadelphia, 
Austin, Hartford, and Bak- 
ersfield are sites of the group's 
five low-power stations pur- 
chased from SICC. 

Gannett: 

El Diario/La Prensa 

In 1981 Gannett acquired El 
Diario/La Prensa and entered the 
Hispanic news arena. El Diario, 
one of the nation's oldest Spanish 
language newspapers, is the 
largest serving ttie greater New 



York City market. Gannett intro- 
duced modem production tech- 
nology, expanded the paper's 
national and international cover- 
age, and explored ways of 
extending its penetration into the 
diverse groups of Hispanics that 
constitute the complex New 
York Latino market. 

Carlos Ramirez, President 
and Publisher of El Diario/La 
Prensa, says that Gannett has 
made a commitment to Hispan- 
ics, and they have recognized 
that the Hispanic population is 
growing five times as fast as the 
rest. We are their foot in the 
door." 

Arhiro Villar/Hycliff Partners: 
Vista—Focus on the Upscale 
Market 

In only one year. Vista pub- 
lisher Arturo Villar has made his 
CTeation the largest Hispanic 
magazine in the United States. 
Vista — with a circulation of 1.3 
million— is a Parade-lype insert 
distributed by 26 newspapers 
across the country. 



In 1986 Hycliff Partners, 
based in New York, became in- 
terested in the magazine and 
invested in Vista through its 
venture capital fund. David 
Nutt, one of the Hycliff partners, 
is enthusiastic about Vista and 
untroubled by any doubt that its 
circulation and advertising reve- 
nues will continue to expand. 
"Upwardly mobile Hispanics 
are an untapped market," Nutt 
says. 'Just a quick scan of the de- 
mography makes totally clear 
that the growth potential of the 
Vista audience is enormous." 

Villar has auned Vista at the 
young, bilingual, U.S.-educated 
Hispanics who prefer to read in 
English, a segment of the His- 
panic market that has been virtu- 
ally ignored. "These people 
haven't lost their identity as His- 
panics," Villar explains. 'They 
still eat Hispanic food, have ex- 
tended families, and give abra- 
zos. The only thing is that func- 
tionally they are not very good 
with the Spanish language." 

Vista offers its readers a mbc 
of serious articles on issues that 
affect Hispanics, upbeat stories 
about entertainment and sports 
figures and other Hispanic high 
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achievers, and features on cook- 
ing and ctilture. 

The recipe works. Today ad- 
vertising pages account for 50 
percent of the magazine. Vista is 
paying its way while showing 
the way to attract the upwardly 
mobile Hispanic. 

Reliance Group Holding Inc.: 
Telemundo — ^The New Net- 
work Contender 

Saul PwSteinberg, Chairman 
of the Reliance Group, has confi- 
dence in the Hispanic market. 
Steinberg entered the field in 
December i986 when he ac- 
quired two Spanish language 
television stations, in Miami and 
Puerto Rico, in the piirchase of 
John Blair and Company. He has 
since then acquired Spanish tele- 
vision stations in New York, Los 
Angeles, and San Frandsco-San 
Jose, giving the network stations 
infoiu'ofthefive largest U3. His- 
^.anic markets. A Houston- 
Galveston station is scheduled to 
begin airing in January 1988. 

In addition to owned sta- 
tions, Telemundo has affiliates in 
Chicago-Milwaukee, McAUen- 
Brownsville, and Denver, and 
plans tp further expand its affili- 



ate line-up to include stations in 
key Hispanic markets. 

Telemundo is producing 
original programming geared 
toward the needs and lifestyles 
of Hispanics living in the United 
States. The network also syndi- 
cates Spanish-language televi- 
sion programming internation- 
ally. 

Telemundo is seriously chal- 
lenging the number one TV net- 
work, Univision, and the compe- 
tition of such major players is cer- 
tain to generate both interest and 
dollars. 



Spanish Air Waves: 
Tichenor Media System Inc. 

the Texas-based company, 
Tichenor Media System Inc. 
(TMS), is the largest Spanish- 
language radio chain in the 
United States. Within the last 
year TMS increased its lead by 
adding WADO in New York 
(purchased for $20 million, the 
highest price ever paid for a 
Spanish language radio station) 
and WOJO in Chicago to the 
chain that includes stations in 
Corpus Christi, El Paso, Hous- 
ton, San Antonio, and the 
compan/s home city, Harlin- 
gen. The company intends to buy 
stations in Los Angeles and Mi- 
ami. Says Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Mai Kasanoff, ''...eventu- 
ally we want to own stations in 
all the major markets." 

Clearly, the Spanish speak- 
ing community has become a de- 
sirable audience and an active 
market. Dennis Roberts, general 
manager of TMS-owned KSAH 
in San Antonio says, 'Tichenor 
has made unheard of purchases. 
You can't make a $20-million in- 
vestment without knowing 
there's going to be a substantial 
return on that investment." 



The 10 Leading 
Hispanic Media 

Markets— 1986 

(expenditures in millions) 



Los Angeles 


$81.5 


Miami 


68.4 


New York 


64.5 


Chicago 


19.0 


San Antonio 


16.0 


San Frandsco/ 




San Jose 


15.0 


San Diego 


8.0 


El Paso 


7.0 


Phoenix 


7.0 


Fresno 


6.5 


Total 


$292.9 



Reprinted with pcnnission, Hispanic 
Business, Int 
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Silver Screens 

Moving Beyond Stereotypes 



The last three years have seen 
a significant increase in the 
number of Jibns that deal with 
Hispanics and dramatic changes 
in how Hispanics are portrayed. 
The stereotypical spitfires, ban- 
didos, maids, and gardeners are 
still in evidence, but they are 
balanced by stories that reflect 
Hispanic history and culture, 
delineating characters to whom 
both Hispanic and Anglo audi- 
ences can relate. 

Three independent film- 
makers have spearheaded the 
movement Jane Morrison with 
The Two Worlds of Angelita, the 
story of a Puerto Rican famil/s 
culture shock upon migrating to 
New York; Gregory Nava's El 
Norte, the harrowing saga of a 
brother and sister's escape from 
their native Guatemab, and the 
problems they face in the United 



State; and Robert M. Young's The 
Ballad of Gregorio Cortez, which 
received backing from the Na- 
tional Council of La Raza, a pe- 
riod film about a man cliarged 
with a crime he did not commit. 

Viewers and critics alike re- 
sponded positively to these pro- 
ductions and appeared to be 
comfortable with both subtitles 
and overdubbing. The success of 
the films spurred the entertain- 
ment industry to address Latino 
themes. 

In Bamha, the story of a young 
Hispanic entertainer's struggle 
for success, was released by 
Embassy Studios in both English 
and Spanish versions. Until re- 
cently, films like La Bamha, 
strongly rooted in Hispanic cul- 
ture, would have been produced 
only in Spanish on the assump- 
tion that Hispanic subjects ap- 



peal only to Hispanic audiences. 
Embassy and Columbia Pic- 
tures, which provided major 
backing for the venture, chal- 
lenged this assumption. Ed 
Russell, Vice President of Pub- 
lishing and Promotion for Co- 
Imnbia Pictures, said, "La Bamha 
is a strong product. The serious 
targeting of both the general 
audience and the Latino audi- 
ence made it a hit in both sectors. 
The surprise for us was the large 
number of Latinos who were 
drawn to the English version." 

Santiago Pozo, Manager of 
Special Markets at Universal 
Pictures, finds the Hispanic mar- 
ket to be an untapped resource. 
"The Hispanic community is the 
fastest growing, and has the most 
potential for anyone who takes 
advantage of it," Santiago says. 
"Any mass market film will 



gross five to ten percent more if 
the film's advertising, is geared, 
in part, to the Hispanic commu- 
nity." 

Television, which histori- 
cally has portrayed Hispanics as 
drug dealers or gun runners for 
South American guerrillas, is 
undergoing a campaign to intro- 
duce positive Latino images. 
Cheech Marin, actor and pro- 
ducer, has made a number of 
films for television and the big 
screen. Marin most recently 
starred in the film Born in East 
LA. and produced Paradise Mo- 
tel, both Hispanic- and minority- 
based stories. In making films 
that speak to both Anglo and 
Latino audiences, Marin joins the 
growing trend in television to- 
ward portraying Hispanics in a 
variety of authoritative and pro- 
fessional roles. For example, on 
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the popular television series LA. 
law, Jimmy Smitts plays Victor 
Sifuentes, a yoimg Hispanic 
lawyer with high morals and 
standards of jxistice. This kind of 
role may mark the beginning of 
Hispanic assimilation into main- 
stream entertainment. 

The 1987 television season is 
premierihg three Hispanic sit- 
coms, affirming that Hispanic 
themes are here to stay. 

Latinos have begun to play a 
larger role on the stage as well. 
Luis Valdez, writer and director 
of the 1978 stage hit, Zoot Suit, 
has made substantial advances 
with his portrayals of Hispanic 
life and the Hispanic voice in the 
United States. 

Zoot Suit recreates Los Ange- 
les Chicano life and ethnic ten- 
sion in the 1940's. The produc- 
tion garnered Valdez much ac- 




claim and eventually made its 
way to the silver screen. 

Valdez, who is also founder 
and artistic director sOf ''El Teatro 
Campesino,'' wrote, dii'ected, 
and starred in Corridos! Tales of 
» Passion and Revolution, which has 
been adapted for television by 
KQED/San Francisco and El 
Teatro Campesino. Jane 
Blackschleger, Producer of Corri- 
dos!, says of the production, 'Tt is 
about Americans because we are 
all Americans.'' 



/. 
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Luis VMez is joined by singer Linda Ronstadt in Corridos! Tales of Passion and RevotuHon, 
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JCPenney 

It Takes Only One 



^'^.fhe production and dis^ 
semination of 'Guta Prdctica/ 
a Spanish'language cata^ 
hgtie/buying guide, a first 
for JCPenney and a first in the 
US. retail industry/' 



JCPenney's success in at- 
tracting Hispanic custoniers is a 
text-book exanriple of how one 
determined staffer — in a com- 
pany employing as many as 
200,000 persons — can bring 
about significant marketing in- 
novation. 

In 1978 Patricia Asip was 
working in the Catalogue Divi- 
sion of JCPenney. Traified as a 
lawyer in her native Argentina, 
Asip was sensitive to the grow- 
ing Hispanic population, and she 
was convinced that JCPenney 
should go after the Hispanic 
market As editor of Penne/s 
English language catalogue, she 
was in a unique position to pres- 
ent her plan — the production 



and dissemination of a Guia 
Prdctica, a Spanish language 
catalogue-buying guide, a first 
for JOPenney and a first in the 
U5. retail industry. 

The success of the initial Guia 
Prdctica soon convinced manage- 
ment to target the Hispanic con- 
sumer. A company-wide His- 
panic marketing strategy has 
been evolving at JCPenney ever 
since. 

Today Asip's qualities of 
dedication and perseverance 
have made her Corporate His- 
panic Marketing Programs Man- 
ager, and have earned JCPenney 
a place as one of the leaders in the 
field of Hispanic marketing. 
JCPerme/s competition now all 
publish catalogues in Spanish, 
following the Asip lead. 

But neither JCPenney nor Pa- 
tricia Asip rest on their laurels. 
Asip says, "I work as hard today 
as I did back in 1978. 1 believe in 



particularizing the program to 
the store. I still travel constantly, 
and I meet with store and re- 
gional teams regularly. It is nec- 
essary to stay in contact v^th 
your market base or else you 
become detached from your 
point of sales." 



Asip produces an in-house 
marketing newsletter, Noticias, 
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Patrick Asip 



SO she can share national, re- 
gional and local marketing infor- 
mation and data with the Penney 
managers, exchange informa- 
tion and experiences among the 
stores, and inspire the staff while 
increasing their sophistication in 
their relations with the Hispanic 
communities they serve. 

JCPenney encourages sales 
promotions directly targeted to 
Hispanics. But in addition Asip 
has established local company 
teams in key markets to identify 
the needs of Hispanic communi- 
ties and to find ways in which 
JCPenney can be responsive. 
JCPenney employees are encour- 
aged to become involved in local 
Hispanic organizations. Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and commu- 
nity committees. All these activi- 
ties, including Asip's own highly 
active participation in national 
Hispanic organizations, have 
garnered for Penney high levels 
of visibility and loyalty among 
Hispanics. 
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JCPenney backs its cata- 
logues, in-store special promo- 
tions, and conmiunity outreach 
with a carefully crafted advertis- 
ing campaign. The company 
runs 20 different Spanish-lan- 
guage television commercials, 
Spanish-language radio com- 
mercials, and a plethora of Span- 
ish language print advertise- 
ments and promotional materi- 
als. 

Patricia Asip took a Gufa 
Prddica and launched JCPenney 
into the Hispanic market. She 
raised her corporation's aware- 
ness of a promising marketing 
opportunity, she designed 
strategies to take advantage of 
that opportunity, and she trained 
staff on all levels in a new and 
challenging field. 

It takes expertise and experi- 
ence to develop a new market, 
and identifying the right persons 



for the job is key to achieving suc- 
cess. As corporations commence 
their searches, however, they 
should not neglect to look in- 
side—there may be another Pa- 
tricia Asip on the payroll ready to 
lead the way. 
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JCPenney's 
Hispanic Markets 



Arizona 

Phoenix 
Tucson 



California 

Los Angeles 
Fresno 
Sacramento 
San Francisco 
San Diego 

Colorado 

Denver 

New Mexico 

Albuqusrque 

Florida 

Miami 

Illinois 

Chicago 

Texas 

San Antonio 
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, Windows of Opportunity 



Von's "liangiiis" 
The New Mercado 



general perception has 
always been that the money 
isn't there.m think it is/' 

Norman McMillan 
Consultant 



Sides of beef; Tongues, 
snouts, jowls, feet. Varieties of 
fresh chorizps, or hot Mexican 
sausages. A doz3n kinds of fresh 
and dried chili peppers. Fresh 
dlantro. Hundred-pound bags 
of dried b^ns. A tortilla ma- 
chine. A bakery producing Mexi- 
can breads and pastries. 

All of those thing can be 
found in the stalls of Von's Tian- 
guis, a 60,d00-square-foot all- 
purpose grocery store that the 
California chain opened in Janur 
ary 1987 in Montebello, a dty on 
the east side of Los Angeles 
Coimty, targeted to the Hispanic^ 
60 percent of Montebello's popu- 
lation. 

According to staff writer 
John Nielsen, writing in The New 



York Times, February 11, 1987, 
Von's Grocery Company first 
spent two and a half years on a 
$2.5-million market study in 
Texas, Florida, Illinois, and Mex- 
ico, before it decided to go ahead 
with its plan to open at least 15 
stores, designed to appeal spe- 
cifically to Hispanics, by 1990. 
Montebello's Tianguis is the first 
of these, and Von's 191st store. 
The Tianguis chain takes the 
place of a proposed chain of 
broad-appeal, warehouse-like 
supenriarkets that Von's earlier 
had planned to establish. 

Gross sales at each Tianguis 
market are expected to average 
$35 million annually, or from 
$15 million to $25 million more 
than most of Von's regular su- 
pemfiarkets. 

According to Norman 
McMillan, a consultant hired by 
Von's to help with the market 
studies, quoted in The New York 
Times, "We think we're dealing 
with a share of the market that's 



been misunderstood by the big- 
ger chains. The general percep- 
tion has always been that the 
money isn't there. We think it is." 

And Tianguis makes every 
effort to appeal to that market 
share. Well over two million 
Hispanics live in Los Angeles 
County, and Von's is deterrhined 
to attract them. The Tianguis 
staff is bUingual, and the store's 
labels, notices, and signs are 
written in both English and 
Spanish. Hispanic families tend 
to be large, and they are expected 
to appreciate stores — like Tian- 
guis — ^where they can buy fresh 
food, such as meat, produce, and 
dairy foods, in bulk, and where 
they can buy foods characteristic 
of their Latino cultures in an 
environment reminiscent of the 
mercados of their native coun- 
tries. 
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Hispanic 
Expenditures 
Non-Durable 
Goods* 
1986 





Billions 


Northeast 


$7.3 


Southeast 


5.6 


Central 


40 


Southwest 


11.7 


Northwest 


2.0 


Pacific 


16.3 


Total 


$46.9 



•Strategy Research Report 
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National Hispanic Corporate 

Council (NHCC) 

A Hispanic Marketing Network 



'T^eiwprks serve essential func-' 
tiotis in both a corporate and a 
social context. They encourage 
the exchange of information 
and ideas that prevent stagna^ 
tion in our lives and in our 
businesses. Also they weave the 
fabric of which our communis 
ties are made with new threads 
of respect and cooperation. 
Networks offer resources, 
energies and synergies that 
expand our thinking. They are 
insurance policies against 
narrow-mindedness and com- 
placency.^^ 

Irvine 0. Hockaday, Jr. 
President, Hallmark 

As the numbers of "Corpo- 
rate Hispanics" increased over 
the last decade it became clear 
that a mechanism was needed for 
the exdiange of ideas, data and 
information, for mutual assis- 
tance and to make Hispanic pro- 
fessionals as valuable as possible 
to their corporations. 

The National Hispanic Cor- 

' -4 2 



porate Coimcil, a Forttme 500 
network, was bom in 1986 to 
meet these needs. Today 36 ma- 
jor companies have joined the 
NHCC, which stresses the im- 
portance of networking to help 
corporations increase their busi- 
ness opportunities in the His- 
panic marketplace..At quarterly 
two-day meetings, the execu- 
tives exchange ideas and exper- 
tise on the Hispanic market. A 




Olga Atos, Founder of the National Hispanic 
Corporate Council, 



newsletter keeps the members 
informed between meetings, and 
NHCC produces an. annual re- 
port that profQes companies that 
have succeeded in Hispanic mar- 
keting. A corporate awards pro- 
gram also recognizes executives 
and member corporations for 
their investment in the His- 
panic marketplace. In addition, 
NHCC is a conduit for sharing 
talent. Members send resumes 
around the network and assist 
talented Hispanics in their ca- 
reers. 

Olga Aros of USA Today, first 
President and Founder of the 
Council, feels that professional 
information and mutual support 
networks for Hispanic execu- 
tives is a key function of the 
NHCC. NHCC President, Gus 
Cardenas, of Xerox, emphasizes 
the benefits for corporations in 
being represented in NHCC: 
''Corporate America is becoming 
aware of the growing Hispanic 
market,'' he says. "It's just good 
business sense to be part of it." 



NHCC Member 
Corporations 



Allstate Insurance Company 
American Savings & Loan Association 
Amoco 

Anheiiser-Busdi Companies 

ARCO 

AT&T 

Avon 

Circle K Corporation 
Coca-Cola USA 
Coors 

Dow Chemical USA 
Dun & Bradstreet 
Equitable Life Insurance 
Ford Motor Company 
Gannett; Inc 

Goodyear Hre & Rubber Company 

Hallmark International 

IBM 

JCPenney 
Kaiser Foundation 
Kraft^Inc 
Land C Lakes 
McDonalds Corporation 
Miller Brewing Company 
Motorola^ Inc. 
Pepsico 

Proctor Sc Gamble 
Ralston-Purina International 
7-Up of Southern California 
Southland Corporation 
Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Stroh Brewery 
Time Inc 
USA TODAY 
Westinghouse 
Xerox 



For more information contact: 

Joanne Samora 

Project Coordinator 

National Hispanic Corporate Council 

P.O. Box 61421 

Phoenix, AZ 85082-1421 

(602)437-7545 
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AT&T 

Taking the Show on the Road 



^ helieve ethnic diversity can 
he— and indeed, should he — 
seen as a healthy^ positive 
experience for America. In 
particular, the growing pres^ 
ehce of Hispanic men and 
women, families, communities 
and husinesses will enrich an 
already varied cultural tapes-- 
try in our country. A good 
example, Js the Hispanic Art 
Ex1iibit^,,now on display at the 
Houston Vine Arts Museum, 
which I am proud to say is 
sponsored hy AT&T." 

Randy Tobias 
Vice Chairman, AT&T 

The story begins in 1982 
when the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Houston, Texas, began to or- 
ganize a major exhibition of con- 
temporary Hispanic art, entitled 
Hispanic Art in the United 
States: Thirty Contemporary 
Painters and Sculptors. Peter 
Marzio, Director of the museum. 



worked with curators Jane Liv- 
ingston and John Beardsley, both 
of the Corcoran Gallery in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to collect 180 works 
of art created by 30 Hispanic art- 
ists. 

It requires a great deal of 
work and financial support to or- 
ganize a show of these propor- 
tions; it is large both in terms of 
quantity and the actual size of 
some of the pieces* Moving such 
a collection around the country 
requires still more support. 
Original funding for the collec- 
tion came from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the ARCO Founda- 
tion, and the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. Then AT&T 
stepped in to take the show on the 
road. 

The tour, which brings the 
exhibition to five major U.S. cit- 
ies and Mexico City, is consid- 
ered to be the first national tour 




of an exhibition sponsored by a 
museum to survey in depth the 
range of expression to be found, 
in contemporary Hispanic art. 
AT&T's involvement in the tour 
stems from its long history of 
support for the arts ai\d its 
commitment to its many His- 
panic employees and customers. 
In fact, while the show was being 
organized, AT&T independently 
had made the dedsion.to target 
Hispanic cultural activities in its 
giving programs and was inves- 
tigating various possibilities. 
The company agrees with exhibit 
curators Livingston and 
Beardsley that Hispanic art has 
not been sufficiently exhibited in 
the United States. AT&T's inter- 
ests and the needs of the exhibi- 
tion coincided perfectly — and 
the tour was launched. 

In researching the exhibition, 
organizers covered the United 
States and Puerto Rico, working 



'^Sanjoser hyMbcl6pez,m3 
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With members of the Piispanic 
community and talented local 
artists. The exhibition features 
work that varies widely in style, 
ranging from folk art to new ex- 
pressionism. ''What we cared 
about/ states Beardsley, "is the 
strength of an artisf s work, not 
conforming to some precon- 
ceived notion of what constitutes 
a Hispanic style or school." 

The show opened at the M: 
seum of Fine Arts in Houston on 
May 3rd, 1987,and will be shown 



in Waishington, D.C.; Miami, 
Florida; Los Angeles;, California; 
Santa Fe, New Mexico; Brooklyn, 
New York; and Mexico City, 
Mexico, The premier was re- 
viewed, favorably by both the 
local and national press. 

hi addition to the exhibition 
itself, satellite activities, such as 
shows of local Hispanic artists, 
performances, storytelling, 
films, and lectures, are being or- 
ganized in each host city. 
Local AT&T staff are instrumen- 



tal in coordinating the satellite 
events. 

As the show proceeds from 
dty to dty it will focus positive 
attention on the achievement of 
our Hispanic artists. AT&T's in- 
volvement on both the natior.al 
and local level sends a message 
to AT&T Hispanic customers in 
each dty— AT&T cares about you. 
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Hispanic Art in the 
United States: 
30 Contemporary 
Painters and Sculptors 

Itinerary 



Museum of Fine Arts 
Houston, Texas 
May 3 to July 26, 1987 

Corcoran Galleiy of Art 
Washington, D.C 
Ctetober24, 1987 to 
January 9, 1988 

Lowe Art Museum 
Miami, Florida 
April 7 to June 30,1988 

Museum of Fine Arts 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
August and September, 1988 

Centre Cultural de Arte 
Contemporaneo 
Mexico City, Mexico 
October to December, 1988 

Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art 
Los Angeles, California 
February 2 to April 16, 1989 

The Brooklyn Museum 
Brooklyn, New York 
June 10 to September 4, 1989 
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T^tefono-r-Meeting Hispanic 
Consumers' Communication Needs 



in the modem age the telephone is a lifeline. It is how we 
^...readt out and touch someone we love.. J' as the advertisements 
tell us. It is also how we do business, locate the goods and serv- 
ices we need, summon help in emergencies.Many ofthe telephone 
companies have been involved in making.telephone service more 
attractive atid us^l for their Hispanic consumers. 



Pacific BeU 

Pacific Bdl's consumer advi- 
sory process was established — 

• to create an open dia- 
logue between Pacific Bell and 
key California consumer and mi- 
nority leaders, 

• to sensitize Pacific Bell 
policy makers to the concerns 
and needs of special interest 
groups, and 

• to discuss controversial 
public policy issues in an open 
environment. 

The Consumer Advisory 
Panel is composed of 12 conunu- 
nity, consumer, and minority 
leaders who advise the company 
on a broad range of issues and 
policies. The panel members 
meet with policy makers every 



other niontii in different geo- 
graphic locations. 

In addition to the Consumer 
Advisory Panel, Pacific Bell has 
formed a Council on Multilin- 
gual Services to provide over- 
sight and advice to the company 
on uie implementation of its 
Hispanic and Asian Market 
Plans. 

"We do the same kind of re- 
search about ethnic groups as we 
would for any market segment — 
identifying what people need 
and matching our products to 
that need," said Kathy Pinard, 
Consunter Market planner. "But 
we have to do more than that. We 
have to try to anticipate what 
needs may arise." 



Mountain Bell 

Mountain Bell's Spanish 
Speaking Service Center, opened 
six years ago in Denver, was one 
of the first offices of its kind. 
Mountain Bell opened the office 
in order to provide customer 
services, such as new accounts, 
billing and information, and 
repairs, to their Spanish-speak- 
ing customers. 

After the Denver office 
opened. Mountain Bell estab- 
lished Spanish Speaking Service 
Centers in Phoenix and Al- 
buquerque, with one underway 
in Idaho. The popularity of the 
service has affected the entire 14- 
state region covered by Moun- 
tain Bell, Pacific Northwest Bell, 
and Northwestern Bell. Research 
and feasibility studies currently 
are being condviCted in the metro 
areas of every major city in the 14 
states. 

Lucila Sabala, now Assistant 
Staff Manager in Public Rela- 
tions for Mountain Bell, worked 



in the Denver Spanish Speaking 
Service Center for three years. 
'The experience was a good 
one," says Sabala, ''the work was 
exciting and I learned a lot. Since 
I know more now about working 
with our Spanish-speaking cus- 
tomers I can serve them better/' 

General Telephone of 
CaUf omia (GTE) 

GTE's Language Assistance 
Center is similar, in aim and serv- 
ice provided, to Mountain Bell's 
Spanish Speaking Service Cen- 
ters. Established in January of 
1987, it provides limited-English 
and Spanish-monolingual cus- 
tomeir> \nth Spanish-speaking 
service representatives. All ais- 
tomer-assistance related services 
are provided, including billing, 
new accoimts, service, and re- 
pairs. 

In addition to providing spe- 
cialized customer services to its 
Spanish-speaking clients, GTE 
provides bilingual yellow pages 
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in both Santa Ana and East Los 
Angeles, California. Businesses 
are listed in both English and 
Spanish sections at no extra cost* 
Billing inserts are also bilingual, 
one side iii English and the other 
in Spanish, to aid consumers in 
learning about GTE's services 
and procedures. 

Southwestern Bell 

Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone provides several services 
which target its Hispanic cus- 
tomers. 

The company established its 
Spanish Service Bureau in El 
Paso to provide service to all 
Spanish speaking customers in 
Texas. The bureau handles ap- 
proximately 9fiOO calls a month. 
To promote the bureau. South- 
western Bell contracted with an 
Hispanic ad agency and a media 
placement agency. 

Following the breakup of the 
Bell System, Southwestern Bell 
created Tele-Help, an informa- 



tional campaign designed to 
help customers adjust to the new 
telecommunications environ- 
ment. Tele-Help informational 
brochures^were printed in both 
English and Spanish to assist 
Hispanic customers doing busi- 
ness with the company. 

Finally, Southwestern Bell 
provides a Spanish version of the 
informational pages found in the 
front of the telephone directo- 
ries. These pages contain infor- 
mation on a wid(i range of topics, 
including how to deal with an 
emergency and how to read a 
phone bill. 

New York Telephone/ 
NYNEX 

New York Telephone, one of 
the NYNEX companies, pro- 
vides a wide variety of services 
for its Hispanic customers. 

Since 1964 New York Tele- 
phone has offered La Te!ef6nica, 
a new line service to it's Spanish- 
speaking customers. Spanish 



lang^iage '^Welcome Kits" are 
also available for new customers. 

The company publishes 
many informative materials in 
Spanish, including a brochure on 
customers rights and responsi- 
bilities, a money saver bx'ochure 
for home telephone service for 
the disadvantaged, and Pigiiias 
Amarillas, or Spanish Yellow 
Pages. When rate changes occur, 
announcements and explana- 
tions are placed in leading His- 
panic newspapers. 

Among the direct aids that 
New York Telephone provides 
for Hispanics are bilingual repre- 
sentatives in the Business Office, 
in Installation and Repairs Of- 
fices, and in Customer Service 
Centers in areas with high His- 
panic populations. Community 
relations teams with bilingual 
personnel survey customers to 
be sure that they are receiving 
satisfactory service. 



Telephone Services 
for Spanish- 
Speaking Customers 

• Direct consumer help in 
placing calls in Spanish 

• Providing business 
office services in Spanish 

• Publishing Spanish Yel- 
low Pages/P5ginas 
Amarillas 

• Employing Spanish- 
speaking service repre- 
sentatives 

• Providing Directory 
Information in Spanish 
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Hispanic Business 

Revealing a Well Kept Secret 




"He success of our magazine 
has proven beyond any doubt 
that a significant Hispanic 
middle class exists and that 
Hispanic business has great 
potential for growth, not only 
in the U.S., but in Latin Amer- 
ica and other parts of the world 
as well." 

Jesiis Chavama, Publisher 
Hispanic Business 



Hispanic Business began in 
April 1979 as a monthly newslet- 
ter. By 1980 it had been converted 
to a substantial magazine sup- 
plying reliable information on all 
aspects of the Hispanic business 
sector and the Hispanic markets. 
Today, Hispanic Business ,with an 
audited circulation of IIS/XK), is 
widely accepted as the authorita- 
tive voice in its field. 

Chavarria launched Hispanic 
Business to reveal one of the best 
kept national secrets: the signifi- 
cant growth and achievements of 
Hispanic entrepreneurs. The 
publication was designed to give 
recognition and visibility to the 
robust health of the Hispanic 
business sector, to promote net- 
working among Hispanic busi- 
ness persons who often do not 
know about each other; to iden- 
tify Hispanic professionals, ex- 
perts, and suppliers; and to ana- 
lyze and pubH-li data that pres- 
ents an accurate picture of His- 



panic markets and Hispanic 
business sectors. In fact, 
Chavarria'i insistent quests for 
data have influenced state and 
federal officials and agencies to 
systematically collect and dis- 
seminate information on His- 
panic business that was not pre- 
viously available. 



Hispanic Business subscribers 
do not take the publication 
lightly. Surveys indicate that the 
median reading time per issue is 
60 minutes and 58 percent of the 
subscribers surveyed had read 
four out of four issues. On a 1985 
Price Waterhouse study of His- 
panic entrepreneurs, 81 percent 
responded that their major 



Hispanic Subscribers to 
Hispanic Business 



$52,000 



70 

20% 
30% 
67% 



Median Income 

College Educated 
Post Doctoral Degrees 
Own Businesses 
Executives, Managers 
or Administrators 



'^AGE 18 
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sources of information were His- 
panic Business and their local 
newspapers. 

Chavarria believes that his 
magazine arrived on the scene at 
the right moment. Its debut coin- 
cided with a marked increase in 
Hispanic political participation, 
expansion of Hispanic market- 
ing opportunities, and the emer- 
gence of recognized national 
Hispanic leadership. 

But increasingly, Hispanic 
Business is attracting non-His- 
paitic subscribers who comple- 
ment its loyal Hispanic reader- 
ship. The magazine is recognized 
as a valuable resource for both 
those who want to sell to Hispan- 
ics and those vvho want to buy 
from Hispanics. 



For more information contact: 
Hispanic Business, Inc. 
360 Hope Avenue, Suite lOOC 
Santa Barbara, CA 93105 
(805)682-5843 
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Latino-Owned 
Businesses in the 
United States, 1982* 




M5;200 



PuntoRlcan 




Average receipts per Latino 
Owned Firm, 1982 



* reprinted from DATANOTE with 
permission from the Institute for 
Puerto Rican Policy 
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Joint Venture 

Across the Alley from the Alamo 



"The Mexican American Unity 
Councils investment in the 
tiyatt Hotel provides our com- 
munity organizdiionjvith d 
significant source of earned 
income. That makes us less 
dependent on grants and taxr 
payer support. Vie are able to ^ 
help ourselves provide services 
to our constituents/' 

Etomingo Bueno 
President, Mexican Americaii^ 
Unity Council? 

A unique public/private 
venture in 1978 gave birth to a 
luxury, 632-room Hyatt Hotel on 
San' Antonio's famous River 
Walk, adjacent to The Alamo, a 
popular tourist attraction and 
national landmark. 

The Hyatt was developed by 
San Antonio 2000, whose princi- 
pals are Belton K Johnson, a dis- 
tinguished Texas businessman, 
and San Antonio Hotel Dev- 



The Hyatt Hotd in San Antoruo 
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elopers, a limited partnership 
owned by Hardin divestments 
and Samuel G. Friedman of At- 
lanta, Georgia, and the Mexican 
American.Unity Coimdl of San 
Antonio (MAUCX The Unity 
Council, a highly successful 
community development corpo- 
ration, founded in 1967 under 
the aegis of the National Council 
of La Raza, initially was funded 
by the Ford Foundation. 

The Mexican American 
Unity Council, which operates a 
broad spectrum of housing, eco- 
nomic development, employ- 
ment, training, and sodal pro- 
grams, invested a million dollars 
in the Hyatt deal for a nine-per- 
cent interest In addition to its fi- 
nancial participation, the Unity 
Council was given the opportu- 
nity to identify, and in some in- 
stances train, employees both for 
construction and for the perma- 
nent staffing of the hotel. 



Eight himdred jobs were cre- 
ated during construction; Fifty 
percent went to minorities. The 
completed Hyatt Hotel now 
regularly employs 569 people, 60 
percent of whom are Mexican 
American. 

But MAUC was not the oiUy 
member of the joint venture to 
leap special benefits from the 
nature of the partnership, 
MAUC's participation in the 
Hyatt development made the 
city itself eligible for a $6.5-mil- 
lion Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Action Grant from the 
federal government The HUD 
grant was used by the dty to 
acquire the land and to improve 
the site, which then was leased 
for 75 years to San Antonio 2000. 

The Hyatfs gala opening in 
1981 launched a profitable busi- 
ness that added luster to San 
Antonio's reputation as a desir- 



able site for conventions and a 
pleasant destination for tourists 
from around the nation. 

And for each of the last three 
years, the Mexican American 
Unity Coimdl has received a re- 
turn on investment of $250,000 to 
$300,000. That cash flov/ is used 
to support the Cotmcil's social 
and economic development pro- 
grams that serve San Antonio's 
Hispanic popiilation. 

^The Hyatt Development is 
an example of how the inclu- 
sion of a minority parttter 
makes good business sense for 
all the partners. The revitaliza- 
tion of Alamo Plaza vjas 
initiated by this venture. In my 
judgment it wouldn't have 
happened without the Urban 
Development Action Grant the 
Mexican American Unity 
Council essentially brought to 
the table/' 

Samuel G. Friedman 
Atlanta Real Estate Developer 



Benefit Analysis 
of the Hyatt Joint 
Venture 



Venture Benefit 

Capital 

MAUC Investment 

UDAG 
Recruitment and 
training of employees 

MAUC Benefit 

Job creation during 
construction 

341 on-going jobs held 
by Mexican i^ericans 

Regular income to 
support MAUC 
programs 
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Host Intematipnal 

Joint Venturing in Florida 



'IfHosthad not been involved/ 
there was no waif we could 
have opened up. It would have 
been too co$tly...Jf most small 
businesses could get this kind 
ofhelpf^there would be^ntuch 
smaller failure rate" 

Don Barco 
Quoted by Staff Writer 
Glenn Bxirkins 
St Petersburg Times, 
May 3, 1987 



Host International, a subsidi- 
ary of the Marriott Corporation, 
needed minority businesses for 
Tampa International Airport. 
Having won a multi -million dol- 
lar concessions contract. Host 
wanted not only to meet its fed- 
eral obligations, but to avoid 
mistakes of the past. 

The law requires that minori- 
ties and women be given a share 




of all U.S. airport contracts, but 
past experience has not been uni- 
formly good. Often minorities 
are given shop space and then 
left to survive on their own. Fre- 
quently minorities are recruited 
as silent partners with no voice in 
decision-making. 

Hosf s first step was to ac- 
tively look for minorit/ business 
people, and this active approach 
was to be the hallmark of this 
successful program. 

Not only did Host search out 
and find four minority busi- 
nesses. Host created financial aid 
plans for each of the companies. 
In addition to investing in their 
enterprises. Host took on non- 
traditional roles, providing tech- 
nical advice and training, shop 
design and some furnishings, 
and even fabrication of some 
store fixtures. Host also taught 
the four owners how to select 
and buy merchandise to appeal 
to airport travelers. 



Says Constance MitcheP, 
general manager of one of the 
four shops, "You have to give 
airport passengers good cus- 
tomer service, you have to be in a 
hurry. You have to be sharper 
with these passengers." 

An officer of another of the 
shops, Don Barco, quoted in the 
St. Petersburg Times, says, "Host 
has given us guidelines on how 
to run a business. It hasn't been 
forced on us, but if s been there if 
we needed it. If most small busi- 
nesses could get this kind of help, 
there would be a much smaller 
failure rate." 

Hosfs organizational con- 
cept was xmique, too. Instead of 
individual shops, one large, 
common area was designed, 
with the four individual busi- 
nesses all functioning as if they 
were departments in a larger 
store. This was done to avoid 
competition among the indivi- 
dual stores, and because it was 
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> felt that the customer would find 

the large open area more attrac- 
r tive than scattered small shops. 

Tampa Interhational's conces- 
1^ sions area is 11,000 square )!eet; 

about 2,860 square feet is set 
h ' aside for stores owned by 

women or minorities. 

t 

The shops, which share a 
computer system that mqmtors 
the cash intake and inventory of 
I . each, arie not separated by any 

i\ physical baxriers, and in fact 

function like a mini-mall. The 
; group includes Hispanic, Black, 

T- White, and women managers 

\ . and owners; nearly all had prior 

retail experience. 

[ Host went into partnership 

I with a Hispanic-owned tobacco 

^; shop, a chocolate company, and 

{ an art gallery, and itself sells 

general merchandise with a 
fourth minority partner. 

I The SL Petersburg Times 

I quotes Denis Albert, a Host offi- 



cer who helped create the pro- 
gram: "The key is that if s hands- 
on. It's minority owned and 
operated, not a silent partner- 
ship. Anything that is available 
lo us is available to our minority 
partners." 

Not surprisingly, observers 
predict that the Host program 
will become a national model. 

At last report. Host had in- 
vested $2.6 million, with first- 
quarter sales reaching $1.3 mil- 
lion — and each of the four minor- 
ity owned and operated shops 
making money. 
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Minority 
Concessionaires 

r 

Tampa Rica Cigar Co. 
Don Barco and Jerry Garcia 
Proprietors 

Bay Area Concessions 
James I logrett. President 
Resort apparel, shells, 
luggage, gifts, Cuban 
bread 

Aiello's Chocolates 
Amelia Sklar, proprietor 
Gourmet chocolates 

Florida Aritsans 
Thorn Thibodeau, 
Coordinator 
Gallery 
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Stattup and Working Capital: 
Amoco Venture Capital 
Company (AVCC) 



""Since 1986, 30 percent of all 
AVCC investments have been 
directed toward Hispanic-' 
owned companies."" 



The Amoco Venture Capital 
Company was established by the 
Amoco Corporation in 1970 as a 
Minority Enterprise Small Busi- 
ness Investment Company 
(MESBIC) to serve minority en- 
trepreneurs. Since 1970, Amoco 
Venture Capital Company has 
invested $14.4 million in a wide 
range of minority firms. Ten 
businesses that received AVCC 
support were Hispanic, and 
since 1986, 30 percent of all 
AVCC investments have been 
directed toward Hispanic- 
owned companies. 

One company. Printing Mas- 
ter Services, was established in 
1978 with AVCC assistance. This 
enterprise has grown over the 



years with additional financing 
through AVCC. Today, the com- 
pany uses a state-of-the-art six- 
color printing process and pro- 
duces two nationally distributed 
publications for Amoco. 

In 1986, Amoco was the lead 
syndicator (with seven other in- 
vestors) in a $7.1-million financ- 
ing consortium supporting a 
Hispanic-owned waste manage- 
ment company. 

Amoco Venture Capital 
Company's program includes 
the sponsorship of a Hispanic 
business network that facilitates 
referrals between Hispanic busi- 
nesses and between larger corpo- 
rations and Hispanic entrepre- 
neurs. The network also helps 
aspiring Hispanic entrepreneurs 
with technical assistance and 
advice. 

A new program launched 
this year has organized business 
development teams (staffed by 



Amoco specialists) to serve as 
part-time advisors tQ all newly 
established Venture Capital- 
sponsored businesses. The busi- 
ness teams will be drawn firom a 
variety of departments, using 
those specialists having the most 
appropriate expertise for offer- 



ing advice to a new company 
diuing its critical first year of 
operation. 

In 1988, Amoco Venture 
Capital will p»rovide both an 
English and a Spanish annual re- 
port to Hispanic organizations 
sponsoring new businesses. 
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Local Initiative Support 

Cotporation— Rebuilding 
Neighborhoods arid Local Economies 



ERIC 



^WSC brings together three 
forces: sustaining support from 
the non-profit sector, respon- 
sible investment from the 
private sector, and community 
development groups intent on 
building their capital base/' 

PetcrC Goldmarkjr. 
Group Vice President, Times 
Mirror Compfiny 
Director, VLZ 

The Local Initiative Support 
Coalition— LISC— was the brain 
ch»ld of its first President, Mitch- 
ell Sviridoff, former Ford Foun- 
dation Vice President for Na- 
tional Affairs. Since its founding 
in 1980, 300 private corporations 
and foundations have contri- 
buted capital resources in the 
economic and physical develop- 
ment of housing, business, and 
industrial programs that are ini- 
tiated by community-based non- 
profit organizations. Over 400 
community development or- 
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ganizations now have received 
program support from LISC in 
119 dties and towns across the 
nation. This help has led to the 
construction or rehabilitation of 
3.3 million square feet of com- 
mercial and industrial real estate 
and 11,332 housing units. 

LISC operates through a na- 
tionwide network of 24 local 
areas of concentration. Each area 
draws upon its pool of funds 
from local'corporations, founda- 
tions, and, in some instances, 
local government, and receives 
support from LISC's national 
capital fund. Representatives of 
local hinders sit on advisory 
committees in each area and 
work with the LISC program 
officers to select and structure 
deals. 

LISC structures its support to 
bring local banks and other pri- 
vate-sector lenders and investors 



into each project. LISC's loans 
and grants have leveraged over 
$395 million for community 
development in neighborhoods 
haunted by the spectre of local 
industry shutdowns, lost em- 
ployment, and business district 
deterioration. 

LISC-sponsored deals pro- 
vide a systematic way of liriking 
corporate capital to neighbor- 
hood rebuilding. 

"Many corporations want 
to make a contribution to their 
communities. o.JlSC has pro- 
vided them with a method for 
meaningful investment. The 
use formula is a good one — 
it's responsible, accountable, 
am -achieves real results" 

Robert Lilley 
Retired AT&T President 
Director, LISC 



Capital Sources 
Reported by Hispanic 
Entrepreneurs 

Original Investment 

Personal 80% 
Savings 

Family /Friends 21.8% 

Conventional Bank 
Financing 21.8% 

Venture Capitjil 3.6% 

SBA 6.7% 

Subsequent Investment 

Personal Savings 9.7% 

Family/Friends 9.7% 

Conventional 35.2% 
Bank Financing 

Venture Capital 2.4% 

SBA 13.3% 



Reprinted with permission, Hispa^iic 
Bu-^ncss, Inc. 
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Minority Purch Programs 
Using Hispanic Suppliers 

ARCO — From Posies to Pipes 



'IVc know we can't afford to 
ignore the bottom liner but the 
difference is that we think that 
our concern for good financial 
results can be tempered with a 
thoughtful concern for the total 
purpose of business in our 
society r in its social as well as 
its financial aspects/' 

H.E. Bond, President 
ARCO Transportation 
Company, 1985 



ARCO began a deliberate mi- 
nority purchasing program in 
1973, adopting an official com- 
pany policy and setting specific 
goals. 

Supported from the top from 
the very beginr/ag, ARCO re- 
cently increased its 1987 minor- 
ity buying goal to 3 percent of 
company purchases. "And we're 
talking about everything fi:om 
flowers to pipes, or tubular 
goods, as they are also known,'' 



says Jerry Bathke, ARCO Direc- 
tor of External Relations. 

When ARCO decided to buy 
minority, its leadership realized 
that much work had to be done if 
that policy was to filter down 
through the company's layers. 

Armed with a simple, one- 
page policy statement, the com- 
pany began the process of selling 
the policy to its own employees 
as a prerequisite to m^-eting its 
purchasing goals. 

ARCO is proud of its record 
in minority purchasing and tells 
the world about it. In advertise- 
ments that began appearing in 
national magazines in 1985, 
ARCO highlights its minority 
business developrnent program. 

But minority business devel- 
opment at ARCO is still not taken 
for granted. In the fall of 1986, 
ARCO created a special quar- 
terly newsletter, EXCHANGE. 
Its sole purpose is to further 
promote minority business de- 



velopment among corporate and 
operating division managers. It 
also became involved in sup- 
porting minority b^iness and 
trade associations at the local, 
regional, and national levels. 
Says Bathke, "We're talking 
about more than minority pur- 
chasing, we're talking about 
complete minority business de- 
velopment" 

hitemally, ARCO has cre- 
ated the title "minority business 



coordinators" — purchasing 
managers or buyers — who are 
"encouraged to seek out and 
develop minority owned busi- 
nesses that can be utilized by 
their divisions." 

Through this approach of 
high visibility, endorsement at 
the top, and consciousness rais- 
ing throughout the company, 
ARCO has seen its minority pur- 
chasing program grow steadily. 



These are the objectives of the ARCO 
Minority Development Programs: 

I. To actively and diligently promote the procurement of 
facilities, equipment, supplies, and services fi:om minority 
enterprises. 

n. To encourage and assist minority vendors in their 
efforts to sell products and services to ARCO and its operating 
companies. 

ni. To stimulate affirmative efforts by ARCO management 
in the implementation of this policy. 

IV. To work closely with government and private sector 
programs that support minority business. 
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JCPenney ^ ^^^^^ 
"Quia para Empresas Comerciales Miiioritarias'^ Open Doors 



'^JCPenney has a commitment 
to the development of minority 
business enterprises. A Minor- 
ity Purchasing Advisory 
Group, with representatives 
from all departments which 
purchase products or services, 
is responsible for promoting 
minority business relationships 
throughout the Company's 
buying structure. These JCPen-* 
ney associates have developed 
several programs to express 
this commitment, including this 
booklet/' 

JCPenney is a major retaUer, 
withstores in all 50 states, Puerto 
Rico, and Belgium, providing 
merchandise and services to con- 
sumers through catalog oper- 
ations as well as retail outlets. 

The company buys tens of 
thousands of prcducts and serv- 
ices from more than 10,000 sup- 



pliers. Every item sold in the 
stores or the catalog, or used in 
day-to-day operation of the busi- 
ness, must be purchased from 
suppliers, as well as store design, 
construction, alteration, and re- 
pair; transportation and ware- 
housing; printing services; and 
media, public relations, and ad- 
vertising services* 

The company does not have a 
set-aside program for minority- 
owned businesses. "Instead," 
says the Guia, "we encourage our 
buyers and managers to take 
extra steps, providing guidance 
and assistance to help suppliers 
make their products or services 
more attractive to JCPenney* Our 
Minority Supplier Development 
Awards program was instituted 
to recognize our associates for 
their outstanding contributions 
in this effort." 



''You stand for growth in the 
American economy. You create 
jobs and profits, strengthen 
your communities and set the 
stage for other minority entre- 
preneurs to do business with 
corporate America/' 

"They Sell to Philip Morris 
—So Can You" 

Philip Morris Companies 
Inc. annually spend more than 
$150 million with minority enter- 
prises. Philip Morris manufac- 
tures and markets tobacco, beer, 
and food products. Its subsidiar- 
ies include Philip Morris Incor- 
porated, General Foods Corpo- 
ration, Miller Brewing Com- 
pany, and Mission Viejo Realty 
Group Inc. 

Philip Morris welcomes 
small- business operators. In the 
words, of a company brochure, 
'to keep doing the best possible 



All Hispanic 
Businesses 1982 



ERIC 
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Service 


39.6% 


Retail 


23.5% 


Construction 


10.8% 


Transportation 
& Utilities 


5.6% 


Finance 


4.5% 


Agriculture 
& Mining 


3.1% 


Manufacturing 


1.8% 


Wholesale 


1.5% 


Unclassified 


10.1% 


Reprinted with permission, 
Hispanic Business, Inc. 
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Philip Moms> cont. 

"to keep doing the best possible 
job for our customers ami share- 
holders/Philip Morris needs the 
high^t^uaUty goods and serv- 
ices. We can't get them if we 
don't open otu: doors to all who 
can provide them." 

Philip Morris has established 
a Minority Vendor Task Force 
consisting of piirchasing and af- 
firmative action executives, 
chairedby JRobert J. Romano. Lo- 
cated throughout. the corpora- 
tion. Task Force memben; are re- 
sponsible for findmg niinority- 
owned businesses and encour- 
aging them to bid to supply co:n- 
pany goods and services. 

Minority vendors seeking to 
do business with Philip Morris 
are urged to contact a Task Force 
member, and they receive copies 
of They Sell to Philip Morris— So 
Can You, a large, four-color book- 
let that explains what Philip 
Morris produces, what Philip 
Morris buys, how to quai' • 7 as a 
supplier, and whom to c^/ntact 
for more information. 

Tliey Sell to Philip Morris rs 
filled with examples of what and 



how Philip Morris buys. The last 
page carries a complete, 
alphabetized list of everything 
the company obtains from mi- 
nority vendors— in nearly 100 
categories — and the book in- 
cludes a simple form for minor- 
ity vendors to fill out and return. 
Completed forms are distributed 
to the compan/s Minority Ven- 
dor Task Force members, who 
consult their files when supplies 
or sen/ices are needed. 
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Amoco — 

Producing "A Directory 
of Hispanic Companies'^ 

hi 1985 Amoco's Minority 
Purchasing Program— begun in 
the early 1970s— reached a rec- 
ord $190 million in company ex- 
penditures with all minority 
vendors. 

Early on, the company found 
that minority vendors often out- 
bid larger, established mainline 
firms. Recognizing that a suc- 
cessful minority vending pro- 
gram benefits the couipany and 
its customers as well as the mi- 
nority suppliers, and committed 
to the development of minority 
enterprises, /Vmoco consistently 
looks for minority vendors who 
can deliver the ideal combina- 
tion of price, quality, and service. 

Prior to 1987, Amoco placed 
no special emphasis on any one 
n^nority group, whether Black, 
Hispanic, American Indian, or 
Asian. But in 1986 Amoco de- 
cided to track by ethnic group its 
expenditures with its then 113 
minority supplier firms, in order 



to match the availability of mi- 
nority suppliers and the 
compan/s needs. By year-end 
1986, Amoco had fotmd that its 
Hispanic suppliers were receiv- 
ing over 13 percent of all the 
company's minority purchases. 

And m 1988, Amoco will re- 
search and publish a Directory of 
Hispanic Companies for its o\^m 
use in purchasing services or 
contmodities for the company, 
"for the sake of the minority 
people, for the. sake of our U.S. 
society, and for our own sake.'* 
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GTE— ''Maximum 
Opportunity'' 

'^The ultimate goal of the pro- 
gram will he realized when 
women.and minority vendors 
become fully represented and 
are otherwise indistinguishable 
from our other suppliers/' 

General Telephone of 
California's polf "/ is to provide 
maximum opportunity for %ms 
owned by women and minorities 
to compete, on a fair and equal 
basis, with all other suppliers 
and contractors. 

The company assertively 
seeks women- and minority- 
owned business enterprises and 
encourages their participation 
by familiarizing them with 
GTE's requirements and proce- 
dures. But GTE takes additional 
steps: GTE maintains member- 
ships in minority business trade 
fairs, provides workshops to 
guide these groups in their deal- 
ings with the company, ai d — in 
particular— breaks down large 
contracts into smaller ones 
whenever possible, in order to 



ensure minority participation. 

Such a program requires the 
full support of every GTE depart- 
ment. Purchases of minority- 
produced goods and services 
have increased from $3 million in 
1978, disbursed to about 47 
wome^n- and minority-owned 
firms, to $45 million in 1986, dis- 
bursed to an average 473 such 
enterprises. 

General Telephone recently 
has begxm discussions with the 
Latin Business Association for 
the purpose of establishing a 
Partnerships Program between 
the two organizations. The final 
efforts will clearly define mutu- 
ally beneficial objectives in busi- 
ness development, education, 
and advocacy. 
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Hispanic Rating 
Of Procurement Sources 



Federal 


^^^H 23.7 


government 





State 

government 



City 

government 



Major 

corporations 

Small 
businesses 



Consnmers 



E 



12.1 



60.6 



70.9 



■i 


18.7 





64.9 




Reprinted with permission^ 
Hispanic Business, Inc. 



mm Excellent/good 
Fair/poor 
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tow Income Housing 

A 'New Investment Opportunity 



"Business has a vested 
interest in helping improve the 
communities where it main- 
tains operations. At Amoco 
Corporation^ we believe that an 
adequate supply of affordable 
housing is an indispensable 
component of the overall well- 
being of the neighborhoods 
where our employees live and 
work. And I am proud to say 
that Amoco has committed it- 
self to addressing many of the 
social problems which ad- 
versely affect cities such as 
Chicago/' 

Laurance Fuller, President, 
Amoco Corporation 

Historically the only inves- 
tors who derived benefit from 
low-income housing were slum 
landlords. Today the picture is 
changing. To encourage corpora- 
tions to invest in affordable 



housing for low-income families. 
Congress included the Low-In- 
come Housing Tax Credit in the 
new Tax Reform Act of 1986. The 
Credit replaces a system of accel- 
erated deductions for low-in- 
come housing investments with 
a simpler and more valuable 
credit calculated as a percentage 
(4 to 9 percent) of construction 
and rehabilitation costs. The 
credit is awarded annually for a 
ten-year period, and provides 
profits for corporate investors in 
the form of tax savings. 

In addition, business has 
developed a number of other 
complementary and innovative 
financing tools to attract corpo- 
rate and individual investors to 
the field of low-income housing 
and to assure that these lenders 
can do well while doing good. 
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The Enterprise Social Invest- 
ment Corporation 

The Enterprise Social Invest- 
ment Corporation (ESIC) is an 
arm of the Enterprise Founda- 
tion, an organization founded by 
the real estate developer Jim 
Rouse to deal specifically with 
the problem of how this nation 
can house its poor citizens. 

ESIC has worked to develop 
financing techniques that maxi- 
mize the use of tax benefits, and 
armed with the substantial pro- 
grams that now exist, ESIC is 
establishing city-wide public/ 
piivate systems to fund low-in- 
come housing projects spon- 
sored by non-profit groups. 

To augment the capital 
raised through syndication, 
ESIC has been assembling mil- 



lion-dollar benevolent loan 
funds in its concentration cities 
in which corporations and indi- 
viduals make relatively large in- 
vestments at low interest rates. In 
addition, as federal funds 
dwindle, ESIC has been helping 
local governments identify new 
sources of funding, such as the 
proceeds of the Miami real estate 
property transfer tax. 

Enterprise is demonstrating 
that investment capital linked 
with affordable financing and 
technical support can dramati- 
cally increase the capacity of lo- 
cal nonprofits to produce afford- 
able housing for the poor. 
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The Chicago Equity Fund 

In May 1985, Mayor Harold 
Washington announced the for- 
titation of the Chicago Housing 
Partnership, It was set up as a 
coalition of govemnient, busi- 
ness, and community-based 
groups whose purpose was to 
encourage sustained production 
of affordable multi-family rental 
housing for low-and-moderate- 
income Cliicagoans. The part- 
nership was an 18-month effort 
spearheaded by Amoco Corpo- 
ration, a leading Black entrepre- 
neur, and officials from the 
Mayor's Department of Hous- 
ing. 

The Amoco Neighborhood 
Development Corporation 
(ANDC) has supported the de- 
velopment and rehabilitation of 



low- and moderate-income 
housing through the Chicago 
Equity Fund (CEF), an integral 
part of the Chicago Housing 
Pai-tnership. CEF has organized 
two investor partnerships com- 
prised of 20 major corporations. 
Within two years' time it has 
raised more than $11 million of 
corporate capital and combined 
it with low- and no-interest loans 
from the City of Chicago, the 
State of Illinois, private banks 
and fotmdations to generate $45 
million of affordable Chicago 
housing. 

The Chicago Equity Fund 
has been highly acclaimed for its 
successful comprehensive ap- 
proach to project support and 
development. The ongoing suc- 
cess of the Chicago program is 
attributable in large part to the 



support of the Chicago Housing 
Partnership. 

The goal for the Partner- 
ship's first three years is the 
completion of $50 million worth 
of rehabilitated housing with 
rents ranging (for a one-bed- 
room apartment) from $275 tc 
$350 per month. By 1988, close to 
1,000 apartK sents will be rehabili- 
tated to provide housing for 
more than 3,300 lov/ income 
people, most of whom will be 
Black and Hispanic. 




Corporations 
Investing in the 
Chicago Equity Fund 



Commonwealth Edison 
Harris Trust and Savings 
Illinois Bell 

Illinois Service Federal Savings 
and Loan 

Johnson Publishing 
Amoco 

First National Bank of Chicago 
Kraft 

People's Energy 
Quaker Oats 
Sara Lee 
Tribune Co. 
Baxter Travenol 
Central Corporation 
Combined International 
Illinois Tool Works 
Material Service Corp. 
Northern Trust Co. 
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Pacific BeiyHACER 

A Statement of 
Mutual Cooperation 



believe this partnership will 
help Pacific Bell meet the needs 
of the growing Hispanic Com- 
munity while bringing the bene- 
fits of the Information Age to 
the California marketplace/' 

Ted Saenger 
Pacific Bell 



The Hispanic Association 
of Corporate Responsibility 
(HACER) and Pacific BeU both 
believe that meeting the chang- 
ing needs of California's diverse 
population can be a cooperative 
effort between communities and 
the corporations which serve 
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/my ApodM(M deft), Prtsident of HACER, and Ted Saenger, President of Pacific BeU, sign an 
agreement in San Francisco which signifies increased opportunities and partnership for the 
Hispanic community and the telecommunications company. 



them. To this end HACER md 
Pacific Bell signed an agreement 
designed to establish an ongoing 
relationship of mutual trust and 
respect. It is conceptual in natiu'e 
and provides a forum in which 
Hispanic leadership and corpo- 
rate leadership can discuss the 
conununit/s economic needs 
and seek creative solutions. 

The statement outlines 11 
areas of mutual cooperation and 
concern, six of whiclt relate to 
inarketing and to the develop- 
ment of the Hispanic business 
sector 

• Service 

• Procurement 

• Banking 

• Insurance 

• Advertising 

• Professional Services 

In all these areas Pacific Bell 
and HACER pledge to work to- 
gether to intensify outreach to 
Hispanic consumers and busi- 
nesses, to increase the use of 
Hispanic ov/ned businesses and 
services, and to examine creative 
ways to develop the capacity of 
Hispanic vendors at all levels in 
all sectors relevant to the work 
and needs of Pacific Bell. The 
company is one of California's 
largest private-sector employers 



of Hispanics; more than 14 per- 
cent of its 67,000 employees are 
Hispanic. 

Jerry Apodaca, President of 
HACER, feels that the statement 
of mutual cooperation offers 
Hispanics an opportunity to gain 
a better understanding of tech- 
nology and its applications: 

"Missing that opportunity 
by fiiling to participate in the 
technological and economic 
changes driving society could 
lead to increased hardship....! be- 
lieve this agreement will help en- 
sure a strong economic position 
for Pacific Bell in the future and 
the continued strengthening of 
California's Hispanic commu- 
nity/' 

A joint committee represent- 
ing Pacific Bell and Hispanics 
will review progress and explore 
areas of concern; an independent 
consultant, jointly selected, will 
provide data analysis and infor- 
mation to the committee; and 
HACER will report annually to 
the state's Hispanic community. 



For more information contact: 
Maury Rosas 

Area Vice President, Los Angeles 
Pacific BeU 

1010 Wilshirc Blvd., Rm. 1677 
Los Angeles, CA 90117 
(213)975-4504 
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Minority Sx bcontracting 
Developing Assets 



Over the last decade, bitsi- 
nesses have found it not only 
lucrative and cost effective to 
institute minority subcontract- 
ing programs, they have also 
found that the urique skills and 
business practices employed by 
some groups have enhanced the 
projects contracted out. 

One successful example is 
that of Pacific Bell's minority 
subcontracting programs. Mi- 
nority Business Enterprise and 
Women Business Enterprise — 
MBE/WBE. Pacific Bell is at- 
tempting to encourage opportu- 
nities for minority owned busi- 
nesses to participate as direct 
contractors and suppliers, 
through prime contractors. Pa- 
cific Bell requires affected pri- 
mary contractors to submit a 
plan for the utilization of minor- 
ity subcontractors. This third 
party involvement is meant to 
foster lasting relations between 
the prime contractor and the 
minority business. 



Pacific Bell sees its policy 
benefiting minority businesses 
in two major ways. Fiist, requir- 
ing prime contractors to develop 
business relationships with mi- 
nority subcontractors on con- 
tracts with Pacific Bell produces 
a strong likelihood that this rela- 
tiop^Mp will continue and will 
eni ^iiipass other work per- 
formed by the prime contractor 
with other companies. Second, 
the oi)portunities provided 
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through th'S program will stimu- 
late minority business growth 
and well-beii%g. The subcontract 
ing plan will be one of the many 
significant evaluative cr'eria 
considered by Pao'^c Bell in 
awarding the contrctct. 

Another example of minority 
subcontracting is Westing- 
house's work with the Causey 
Machining Company in 
Orlando, Florida* Westinghouse 
over the last three years has de- 
veloped a relationship wit! the 
50-percent-Hispanic-owned mi- 
nority company; this relation- 
ship was the result of Westing- 
house workiiig with Causey, 
teaching the company Westing- 
house ^specifications. Causey has 
produced over $150,000 in spe- 
cialized parts and mcichiuing for 
Westinghouse to date. About 80 
percent of specialized machining 
that has been performed for 
Westinghouse, Orlando, by in- 
state suppliers has been con- 
tracted to Causey Machining. 



The relationship has ma- 
tured to the point where certain 
technologies are shared between 
Causey and Westinghouse. Now 
this minority subcontractor 
trains Westinghouse buyers on 
its machinmg process, and in 
return Westinghouse offers 
Causey engineering expertise. 
No wonder the Orlando division 
of Westinghouse plans to con- 
tinue its working relationship 
with Causey. 
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Hispanic Advertising Agencies 



The Spanish speaking community has become a desirable mar- 
keting segmerit for Procter and Gamble, McDonald's, Ford, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance, Eastern, JC Penney, and Nestle, to mention 
just a few corporatioixs. These companies, along with a myriad of 
others, have made the Hispanic marketpbce a dynamic part of their 
strategic and business plans. 

Other companies are anxiouj to enter the Hispanic market as 
well. They have the products, the capital, all the resources necessary, 
but are unsure of the approach and the direction. Hispanic advertis- 
ing agencies can help titese companies enter this profitable segment. 

In addition to the traditional services provided by Anglo agen- 
cies — copywriting, research, design, production, and media— His- 
panic agencies aJso provide consumer promotion, trade promotion, 
public relations, and community involvement. In effect, Hispanic 
agencies can operate as an extension of a corporation's marketing 
arm. 

Follo',ving is a list of some of the Hispanic advertising agencies 
that can help your company en- 
ter the expanding Hispanic mar- 
ketplace. 



Adelante Advertising, Int. 
386 Park Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 

(212) 696-0855 

Bermudez Asociados 
12400 Wilshire Blvd. 
SuiiellOO 

Los Angeles, CA 90025 

(213) 207-4606 



Jorge Cabaliero & Assoc. 
410 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, IL 606C5 
939-1410 

mpbell-Ewald Latina 
Koger Executive Center 
8525 NW 53rd Terrace 
Suite 101 
Miami, FL 33166 
(305) 592-7135 



Carranza Advertising, Inc. 
1625 W. Olympic Blvd. 
Suite 800 

Los Angeles, CA 90015 
(213)385-3414 

Castor Spanish Inf 1, Inc. 
122 E. 25th Street 
New York, NY 10010 

(212) 995-5900 

Cervera Inf 1 Corporation 
1134 N.Vine Street 
Hollywood, CA 90038 

(213) 464-2346 

Creative Marketing & Adver- 
tising 
1150 NW 72nd Ave. 
Suite 760 
Miami, FL 33126 
(305) 591-7700 

Fallis Communications, Inc. 
3665 Cascade Rd.SW 
Atlanta, GA 30331 
(404) 691-3988 



Ferrer Ad America, Inc. 
818 West 7th Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90017 
(213) 688-7250 

Font & Vaamonde Assoc., Inc. 
183 Madison A\^., Suite 1402 
New York, NY 10016 
(212) 686-2230 

Garcia-Serrd, Blanco Advt. 
250 Catalonia Ave. 
Penthouse 801 
Coral Gables, FL 33134 
(305) 444-4221 

Hispania Advertising, Inc. 
420 Lexington Ave. 
New York, NY 10017 

(212) 210-8970 

Hispanic Communications 

Division 
Fleiijhman-Hillard, Inc. 
444 South Flower Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90071 

(213) 629-4974 
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Hisjpanicmark AdverHsing, Inc. 
183 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 

(212) 532-1616 

Martinez & Associates 
3322 Shore Crest Drive 
Suite 107 
Dallas, TX 75235 
(214) 357-3400 

Mehdoza; Dillon & Assoc., Inc 
4685 MacArthur Court 
Suite 420 

Newport Beach, CA 92660 
(714)851-1811 

Media Management Group* 
1380 Lawrence Street, 
Suite 1101 
Denver, CO 80204 
(303) 893-8011 

Moya, Villa Nueva & 

Associates 
Marketing/Public Relations 
10100 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Suite 740 

Century City, CA 90067 

(213) 551 1/14 



Noble & Asodados/U.S.A. 
485 E. 17th Street, Suite 300 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627 
(714) 631-4011 

OMAR CO. 
5525 N. Broadway 
Chicago, IL 60640 
(312) 271-2720 

D.L. Passante Assoc., Inc. 
2460 Lemoinne Ave. 
Fort Lee, NJ 07024 
(201) 886-9000 
(212) 265-0220 

Publicidad Siboney Int. 
101 Park Ave. 
New York, NY 10178 
(212) 907-1000 

Reliable All Media Advertising 
4617 Bergenline Ave. 
Union City, NJ 07087 
(201) 348-2919 

Robles Communications Inc. 
38 East 29th Street 
New York, NY 10016 
(?.12) 696-4433 



San Jose Associates 
20 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IL 60604 
(312) 939-7400 

Sosa & Associates 
321 Alamo Plaza 
Suite 300 

San Antonio, TX 78205 
(512) 227-2013 

Thompson/Marince Advt. 
70 NE Loop 
Suite 610 

San Antonio, TX 78216 
(512) 349-9925 

Uniworld Hispanic 
38 West 32nd Street 
New York, NY 10001 
(212) 239-5000 

Zubi Advertising 
2525 SW Third Ave. 
Miami, FL 33129 
(305) 854-6807 



* Media Manngcmcnt Group is a 
minority owned and opcrr.led 
agency working closely with the 
Hispanic community in the Denver 
area. 
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Hie 20 Largest 

U.S. Hispanic Markets 



Any list of the largest His- 
panic markets in the United 
States will, depend upon the 
market definition employed. For 
example, a market might be de- 
fined according to the geo- 
graphic boimdaries of a city; 
county, or counties. Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(SMSA), or any other limits 
deemed appropriate. 

Increasingly popular among 
'hese alternative^ is the Area of 
Dominant Influence (ADD. The 
ADI is a series of cotmties meet- 
ing, specific criteria. The ADI 
concept originated in the broad- 
cast industry, and counties are 
included based on the television 
viewing patterns of their popula- 
tions. 

Although used initially as an 
indication of television market 
coverage, the ADI has been ac- 
cepted as one of the best, if not 
the best, of the market defini- 
tions. Si^ice the economic, social, 
and political activity of a market 
is, to a great extenc, coi»veyed by 
televj:.«.n, the ADI effectively 
describes the geographic area 



dominated by an economic cen- 
ter. Thus, the ADI was selected 
fur use in defining the metrop oli- 
tan areas appearing in the fol- 
lowing list. Using the ADI defini- 
tion, these are the 20 U.S. areas 
with the greatest concentrations 
of Hispanics, the prime areas for 
business investment in Hispanic 
commtmities. 

The following list presents 
the concentration of Hispanics in 
the United States based on 1980 
U.S. Census estimates. In 1980 
the Los Angeles ADI accrunted 
for almost 20 percent of the entire 
U.S. Hispanic population. Add- 
ing the New York ADI, with 14 
percent of all U.S. Hispanics, 
these'two markets accounted for 
over one-third of the total group. 

In 1980 T^ost Hispanics (51 
percent) were located in the sbc 
largest markets: Los Angeles, 
New York, San Antonio, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and Miami. 
Adding Houston, McAUen, Al- 
buquerque, and El Paso brought 
the total to 62 percent of the 
nation's Hispanics living in the 
ten largest markets. Overall, 77.9 
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percent of all U.S. Hispanics largest markets; Los Angdes and 
were concentrated in the 20 larg- New York will continue to be L> 2 
est markets; two largest U.S. Hispanic mar- 
Population projections show kets and will continue to contain 
Hispanics are expected to con- slightly over one-third of all U.S. 
centrate inaeasingly in the 20 Hispanics. 

The 20 Largest U.S. Hispanic Markets 

ADI Market Hispanic Population (Census, 1980) 



1. 


Los Angeles 


2,838,694 


2. 


New York 


2,063,007 


3. 


San Antonio 


650,703 


4. 


Chicago 


640,245 


5. 


San Francisco 


638,112 


6. 


Miami 


628,468 


7. 


Houston 


484,560 


8. 


McAllen 


432,343 


9. 


Albuquerque 


368,091 


10. 


El Paso 


357,043 


11. 


Fresno 


295,389 


12. 


San Diego 


275,177 


13. 


Phoenix 


269,598 


14. 


Dallas-Fort Worth 266,128 


15. 


Sacramento 


260,926 


16. 


Corpus Christi 


229,435 


17. 


Denver 


228,756 


18. 


Philadelphia 


182,620 


\9. 


Tucson 


153,122 


20. 


Salinas-Monterey 


114,207 



Repr inted from The Hispanic Almanac, Hispanic Policy Develo pm ent Project; 1984 
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Concentration of the Hispanic 
Population in the United States 



Ijland 19,707 

124,499 



•Iryarc 9,66l 
^M^S'lay xtofColumbU 17 679 

\}2J07j 79,868 ^ 64,746 




Numbers Included Within State Boundaries 
Are 1980 Census Counts of Hispanics 

Source: Data from Census Report FC80-S1-7. 
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Share With Us 



The Programs described in these books are only a small 
fraction of the programs in operation aaoss the country — 
some nationwide, some statewide or regional, some re- 
stricted to one neighborhood. 

If you are involved in or know of such a program, aimed 
at Hispanic human development or business development, 
please tell us. You need not report all the details or ^vrite up 
the program. But— in the words of Lodwrick Cook— 
want your stories! We will follow up the leads you send us. 

Once a year we will send you all a newsletter detailing 
"f^rograms that demonstrate leadership in working with the 
Hispanic community. Just complete the coupon and mail it; 
we'll be in touch- 
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.Nariie fplease print) 



Title 

Corporation, Business, or Organization 
Address 

City, State, and Zip 
Name of Program 
Type of Program 
Target Population 

Clip and mail to: The Hispanic Information Center 

Hispanic Policy Development Project 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Suite 310 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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